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REALITY AS A TRANSIENT NOW 

I 

THE conception of reality as a transient now is a view of the 
nature of all being which, in various nuances, is not only 
widely prevalent to-day but is of venerable ancestry. Not to men- 
tion others, Heraclitus must have held to some form of this theory 
and we know that Descartes did. Indeed, he who deems such a view 
to be hardly more than an absurdity is astonished at the stalwart 
defenders it has had in the history of philosophy. And, although no 
one can be sure what some of the men I am about to enumerate mean 
by reality, 1 the notion that it is a transient now seems to me to be 
openly or implicitly expressed in writings of the following some- 
what radically different contemporary thinkers — H. B. Alexander, 
A. N. Whitehead, Henri Bergson, John Dewey and William James. 
As a matter of fact, all advocates of "creative idealism" or "creative 
intelligence" would appear to be logically bound to espouse such a 
view, since for them reality is being wrought out in and together 
with time, and, not only is it possible to make a new and better 
world, but such a new creation is continually in process of consum- 
mation. Reality being what is essentially in the making, it can 
hardly be other than the content of a transient now. 

In order that we may have this theory before us in its purest and 
most unadulterated form, let me quote three passages which seem to 
me to formulate it with glaring consistency. Dr. Whitehead writes : 
"The foundation of reverence is this perception, that the present 
holds within itself the complete sum of existence, backwards and 
forwards, that whole amplitude of time which is eternity." 2 And 

i Cf. Bradley, Essays on Truth and 'Reality. ' ' Nothing, I am sure, can 
fully clear the issue except a definite statement by Professor Dewey as to what 
he means by reality" (p. 148, note). "For Professor James the series of 
events in time seems to be ultimately real and not a mere construction. If so, 
this series (it seems) is actually experienced, and, if so, I presume is experi- 
enced as present. . . . But the reader will, I think, seek help here from Pro- 
fessor James in vain, unless he can find it in what to me is some obvious con- 
juring with delusive terms such as 'possible' and 'virtual' " (p. 150). 

2 The Organization of Thought, p. 28. 
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as befits even a presidential address delivered before an august 
philosophical association, Professor Alexander waxes most eloquent 
over this theory of reality as a transient now. "For consider — what 
is, what can be the height and depth and length and breadth of this 
our world if it be not from hour to hour the consummation and 
generation, death and birth, of its forms? The past is not, even so 
soon as it is named. The past is not ; it is non-existent ; it is noth- 
ing ; not only irrecoverable but annihilate. The reality of the world 
— and I proclaim all science for my voucher — the reality of the 
world is just the sum of its possibilities at any instant: in the dead 
past there are no possibilities; the book is closed and the fates are 
departed. There is a dream which sometimes comes to us which is 
a true image of the world's reality. In that dream we are ascend- 
ing a stair, leading on, on, up into the gloom ; behind and below us, 
as each foot lifts to a new tread, the stair dissolves into nothingness, 
and behind us is only void and the abyss ; before us, there are a few 
steps faintly illumined and many vaguely surmised, and no landing 
that we may guess ; but we must climb onward with all our strength, 
for the stair, which is the world, is dissolving moment by moment 
beneath our feet and only in mounting is there life. That dream, 
I say, is an image of reality." 3 And the purport of this somewhat 
more guarded statement of Bergson is evidently quite similar. 
"What duration is there existing outside us? The present only, or, 
if we prefer the expression, simultaneity. . . . "We observe outside 
us at a given moment a whole system of simultaneous positions, of 
the simultaneities which have preceded them nothing remains. 
What is duration within us? A qualitative multiplicity, with no 
likeness to number; an organic evolution which is yet not an in- 
creasing quantity; a pure homogeneity within which there are no 
distinct qualities. In a word, the moments of inner duration are 
not external to one another."* 

Now in interpreting these and other expressions of the view that 
reality is a transient now we must be on our guard against a mis- 
understanding. This is not the same as the theory that reality is an 
eternal now, which is frequently attributed to Spinoza and to other 
idealists. For reality as an eternal now clearly means that the 
whole temporal process is viewed sub specie ceternitatis, that is to 
say, past, present and future are all included within a larger whole 
called reality. And the predicate eternal is attached to this larger 

3 Philosophical Eeview, Vol. XXIX., p. 125 (March, 1920). The statement, 
' ' I proclaim all science for my voucheT, ' ' seems strangely out of place after he 
has just attempted to discredit science as man-made — "its numbers are the ten 
digits of our hands, its measures aTe our palms and paces. ' ' See pp. 120 ff . 

* Time and Free-wUl, pp. 227 and 226. Note that I have reversed the order. 
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reality for the express purpose of indicating that it transcends the 
whole temporal process. Thus, in that sense of the word, now does 
not mean that part of the stream of process which is immediately 
present, but the whole of actual and conceivable reality, regarded as 
timeless being. But I interpret these writers to mean by now pre- 
cisely what the word means in ordinary language — that part of the 
temporal process which follows the past and precedes the future. 
They seem to me definitely to state that this now of the temporal 
process holds within itself all of the past and all of the future, 
that now is the eternal reality rather than that reality is an eternal 
now. For them it can be said that each and every present moment 
is, while it lasts, the whole of reality. "Der Augeriblick ist Ewigkeit." 
Hegel said that time is Kronos, begetting and devouring his 
children, but this view says that reality is Kronos, begetting and 
devouring his children. Hegel did not regard this as a true symbol 
of what reality is, but for these writers no better symbol could be 
chosen. Professor Alexander's dream of the dissolving stairway is 
no whit more appropriate. And if we need a third it is at hand 
in the mythical Phcenix, burning and rising from her ashes. The 
present instant is the burning and rising Phcenix and the Phoenix 
is reality. What is to be thought of such a theory ? 

II 

In the first place, the question must be asked: "By what right 
is the now of the temporal process given preference as to its reality 
over the past and the future ? ' ' Professor Alexander says the past 
is dead, utterly annihilate, and perhaps there is a sense in which this 
is true. Yet there is also a sense in which it is true that the past is 
everything, and this aspect of the past is not accounted for in a view 
which allows everything to be swallowed up by the present instant. 
Far better would it be to stand in awe of all the past, regarding it 
as a mystery, as Charles Lamb did before that part of it we call 
antiquity, than to deny that it has any reality. "Antiquity, thou 
wondrous charm, what art thou, that being nothing art everything, 
and being everything art nothing?" Lamb somewhere asks. And 
he was right because he had recognized both aspects of the para- 
doxical nature of past time. That conception which says the past 
is everything is just as valid, just as philosophically defensible, as 
the one which says the past is nothing. For the past is the inter- 
preter of the present, and, apart from a knowledge of its content, 
the language of the present can not be understood. 

Much the same is true of the future. Here we must ask again : 
"By what right is the continuity of the present with the future cut, 
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so as to roll all of the future into the present under the vague term 
'possibility' — 'the present and its possibilities'?" The words of 
Lamb may be applied to the future as well as to the past. ' ' Futu- 
rity, thou wondrous charm, what art thou, that being nothing, art 
everything, and being everything, art nothing?" How many mil- 
lions of the human race live in the future rather than in the past 
or the present! How many Millermiums, Utopias, New Atla/ntises 
and Leagues of Nations has the human imagination not produced ! 
Are these all airy nothingnesses? Admit that they are, and yet, 
every activity of modern civilized life is based upon the fact that 
many future facts are as real as present facts. Just as well as we 
know any present fact do we know what the essential conditions of 
human environment will be to-morrow, and we know this even though 
we ourselves may be dead. That is to say, we know that there will 
be air to breathe and food to eat and books to read to-morrow for 
all human beings who are living and able to eat or to read, and we 
know that there will be some human beings living to-morrow who 
can eat and read. If we do not know some future facts well enough 
to adjust ourselves to them, then the present, which seems so real, 
is not worth talking about. The reality of the future can not be 
compressed into the reality of the instant. That there will be an 
eclipse of the sun so many days hence is a reality as valid as the 
fact that the sun now exists, and yet it is a future reality, not a 
present reality. Or, to express it more accurately, it is a future 
reality over and above whatever reality it may have at the present 
moment. 

However, there is no need of insisting upon the fact because the 
present instant is shot through and through with the same para- 
doxical character which we find in the past and the future, antiquity 
and futurity. It may be true that the present is everything, but it 
is also true that it is nothing. And any view which hangs it in 
nothingness, cut loose from its continuity with the past and the 
future, certainly makes it precisely nothing. Annihilate the past, 
and deny the reality of the future, and what have you left as the 
content of your supposed present instant? Nothing, absolutely 
nothing. 

For what is this now, this present instant of which those who 
hold the theory of reality as a transient now speak so knowingly? 
When you look for it you can not find it, for it is gone forever into 
the dead past which is nothing. It does not even linger long enough 
to be known. And with it goes the would-be knower. He dies with 
his present. You can not take one member of an actual continuous 
series, and let that member swallow up the whole series without 
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either changing the meaning of your one member or involving your- 
self in an inextricable tangle. All the ridicule that has been heaped 
upon Mr. Bradley's separation of Appearance from Reality will not 
suffice to destroy the truth of his discussion of the atomic now in his 
Principles of Logic. For he there points out that "every now is 
resolvable into nows," and that "there is no part of the succession 
of events so small or so great that conceivably it might not appear 
as present." 5 In other words, it is impossible to define now. It 
may be the whole temporal process or it may be an infinitesimal 
fragment of the complete succession of events. If it is taken to be 
the whole temporal process we are, willy-nilly, carried over to the 
conception of reality as an eternal now. If, on the other hand, 
it is taken as an infinitesimal fragment of that whole succession, we 
can not possibly equate it with reality without making our position 
ridiculous. Thus Dr. Whitehead, in trying to explain what he 
means by a duration, wavers between saying that it is the content of 
a specious present and that it is the whole life of an organism. But 
what the relation of a duration constituting the life of one organism 
is to the durations constituting the lives of other organisms, he does 
not pretend to say. But until he does we will never know what he 
means by saying that "the present instant holds within itself the 
complete sum of existence, backwards and forwards, that whole 
amplitude of time, which is eternity." 6 Thus, owing to the am- 
biguity in the meaning of the word now, the theory of reality as a 
transient now involves a veritable labyrinth of difficulties. 

Ill 

A second objection to this view is to be found in the fact that 
it makes altogether impossible that progressive advance of reality 
upon which it emphatically insists. Dr. Whitehead refers to the 
"creative advance of nature," and Professor Alexander speaks of 
climbing onward with all our strength," since "only in mounting is 
there life." In truth, the idea that reality is advancing or moving 
forward or becoming better is inseparably connected with this 
theory. Yet, if it is a transient now, how is this possible or even 
conceivable? How can one now be regarded as any more advanced 
than any other, since all alike perish ? Indeed, how can there be a 
creative advance of nature, if "the present holds within itself the 
complete sum of existence, backwards and forwards"? Make the 
present instant everything and progress of any kind becomes abso- 
lutely impossible — an utter absurdity. 

» Pp. 52 and 53. 

« See Enquiry concerning the Principles of Natural Knowledge, pp. 78, 81 
and 82. For a fuller discussion of this point see Section IV., infra. 
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For, supposing that now means the complete whole of events 
happening in the universe at a given instant, then there is an infinite 
variety of events in every now, some of which may represent an 
advance over the events which they supersede, but some of which 
will also represent a regression. At every moment there are events 
as widely different as death, birth, thievery, charity, fighting, pray- 
ing, eating, starving, etc., ad infinitum, simultaneous with one an- 
other in the now which is reality. If one man is happy over the 
birth of a son, another is sorrow-stricken over the loss of a daughter. 
If one man is young and supple, another has reached senility. If 
one is being rewarded for an act of heroism, another is being electro- 
cuted for murder. If one institution has the vitality to render 
genuine public service, another has become so encrusted with super- 
stition as to be a detriment to society. Where, then, is the advance, 
and how can it be measured or estimated? This very now, and 
every now, is shot through and through with every variety of deed 
imaginable. How, then, can it show an advance over another now 
which was undoubtedly fully as diverse in content? Is it because 
this now is actual whereas that is dead? But in the next moment 
this one will be as dead as its neighbor, and another will inherit its 
potency. Well, then, is it, perhaps, more real because it has more 
past behind it? Yes, but the past is utterly annihilate. Besides, 
if every now holds within itself both the past and the future, it is 
simply inconceivable that any now can be more advanced than 
another. For every now stands by itself, or, as Bergson says, there 
is nothing external to it. And if there is none other save only it, 
how can it be an advance? Being sui generis, nothing can be said 
about its advancement. 

The fact of the matter is that progress is impossible, creative 
advance is impossible, apart from a definite and permanent goal. 
How can there be an advance unless there is a fixed and immutable 
reality in the direction of which the whole process is moving? How 
do we know that the stairs we are climbing lead ever higher? They 
lead into the gloom, says Professor Alexander. And what, pray 
tell, is this gloom which envelops the reality of the present instant 
which was said to be all that there is? But, to return to the stairs, 
may it not be that we keep treading the same step? Or may we 
not be going around in a circle? The quaint theory of the Stoics, 
that there is a great central fire from which the temporal process 
evolves and into which it reinvolves, may be a truer idea of what is 
taking place than we realize. That is to say, for all we know the 
temporal process may be cyclical. Science tells us that some 
heavenly bodies are too old for life and that others are too young. 
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It is entirely probable that the old ones finally break up, and become 
redistributed and reorganized into new ones. That this should be 
true does not seem to be at all unreasonable. On the contrary, it 
is in full accord with the law of the conservation of energy. But, 
in that case, the temporal process could in no sense of the word be 
said to lead forward. No now could possibly represent an advance 
over another because at every moment, if the whole universe is 
taken into consideration as befits a complete philosophical view, 
every conceivable stage of development tvould be represented. 

IV 

It might be thought that such a difficulty as I have just pointed 
out could be avoided by denying that now means that which is con- 
stituted by the interpenetration of all simultaneous events in the uni- 
verse. But then we would fall into another imbroglio which many 
expressions of this view undoubtedly fail to avoid. For the only 
other alternative that I can see, on the basis of this theory, is to do 
what these writers appear to do, namely equate now with the specious 
present of the stream of perceptual experience. Outer duration is 
nothing, according to Bergson, but inner duration is "a wholly 
qualitative multiplicity, an absolute heterogeneity of elements which 
pass over into one another." 7 This distinction between an inner 
duration and an outer duration shows the trend of this theory 
towards subjectivism. When will philosophers learn that we can 
not judge the universe to be the content of what we or anyone else 
experiences as a duration (specious present) ? The only being who 
could have an experience of an inner duration, or who could be an 
inner duration which is the whole of reality at the present instant, 
would be an Absolute. On this point Royce was undoubtedly right 
against James, but such a view leads you straight to the theory of 
reality as an eternal now. And we have already seen that this is 
far away from the theory of reality as a transient now. 

Although all of these writers repudiate subjective idealism and 
would attempt to wriggle out of the "Berkeleyan dilemma," 8 it is 

1 Loc. tit., p. 229. See, also, Whitehead 's Enquiry, p. 83. 

8 Naturally every modern writer will claim to avoid solipsism or subjective 
idealism. For instance, see Whitehead 's Enquiry, pp. 8 ff. But despite any 
claim a writer may make the question of fact remains. That is to say, a claim to 
avoid it must be made good, and not all who make the claim are able to make 
it good. I want to show that the theory of the now as a part of the perceptual 
stream, namely the specious present, is inextricably interwoven with solipsism. 
My argument may, perhaps, be strengthened by the following observation. Dr. 
Whitehead says: "A duration is essentially related to one space-time system, 
and thus omits those aspects of the passage (of nature) which finds expression 
in other space-time systems" (Enquiry, p. 80 f:). But he does not tell us how, 
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nevertheless true that the theory of reality as a transient now is 
based upon subjectivism. In fact, it is simply a modernized form of 
Humian idealism, and it can not escape the absurdities of that view. 
For, if now means a part of a single perceptual stream, namely a 
specious present, there is no way of establishing the existence of a 
stream of nature such as Dr. Whitehead's theory of "the passage of 
nature" or "the creative advance of nature," and Bergson's elan 
vital demand. The only way to get it is to assume it. Nowhere do 
I find advocates of this theory dealing fairly with this fundamental 
issue. What the relation of my now to the now of other streams of 
percipience is they do not pretend to explain. They are not even 
entitled to talk about any other stream than their own. My own 
life is ' ' my inner duration, ' ' but whether there are any other ' ' inner 
durations" than mine I can never know. Even if we grant Berg- 
son's contention that my previous inner durations interpenetrate 
my present one, and say that my present contains also my future 
inner durations, we can not show the relation of my present inner 
duration to those of other perceptual streams. 

I am open to conviction on this point, but so far as I am able to 
understand them, these thinkers have not advanced one step beyond 
the classical position of British Empiricism on the question of other 
minds than their own. This traditional view is admirably stated in 
Tyndal's famous essay entitled, "The Scientific Use of the Imagina- 
tion." He there writes: "You believe that in society you are sur- 
rounded by reasonable beings like yourself. You are, perhaps, as 
firmly convinced of this as of anything. What is your warrant for 
this conviction? Simply and solely this: your fellow-creatures be- 
have as if they were reasonable; the hypothesis, for it is nothing 
more, accounts for the facts. . . . Beyond the as if you can not go."* 
For it should be expressly noted that Tyndall here assumes that 
there are fellow-creatures forming society, as well as that they are 
reasonable. Strictly speaking, this, too, is for him nothing more 
than an hypothesis. But Dr. Whitehead, for example, is in the 
same position. Indeed, in different language he actually expresses 
precisely this view. "There are distinct streams of perception cor- 
responding to diverse percipients." This is sheer assumption on a 
level with Tyndall 's assumption of fellow-creatures. "The same 
nature and the same events are apprehended by diverse percipients ; 
at least, what they apprehend is as though it were the same for all." 
Here we get Tyndall 's as if in the words as though. As was pointed 

if a duration is essentially Telated to one space-time system, we can know that 
there are other space-time systems. Each observant mind has its own space-time 
system, he eays. How, then, does it know that there is any other? 
o Fragments of Science, Vol. II., pp. 107 f . 
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out at the end of section two, Dr. Whitehead does not get across 
from the duration of his own stream of perception to that of another 
save by the method of assumption. Nor, so far as I am able to 
judge, do any of these writers. 10 

The attempt to find a standing-place of certainty on the rock of 
the now in the stream of time is utterly futile. For when you get 
there you find that you are standing on emptiness in an ocean of 
nothingness. The only reasonable procedure is to abandon the at- 
tempt, and seek elsewhere for certainty. "What can not be found 
within the stream of time may be found in an all-enveloping Eternal 
Reality. 

IV 

As to what the stream of time as a whole is, I hardly dare 
venture a suggestion. I would rather say I do not know. For St. 
Augustine was probably right when, after prolonged and arduous 
thought about the nature of time, he cried out: "If you do not ask 
me what time is I know, but if you ask me I do not know." In 
truth, my study of philosophical discussions of this perennial theme 
leads me to the belief that all philosophers are in the same boat with 
St. Augustine. It is wholesome and refreshing to find Professor 
Mackenzie saying essentially the same thing in different language. 
"The general problem of time seems to me to be the most difficult 
in the whole range of philosophy, and I can hardly expect that my 
method of dealing with it will commend itself to many minds. ' ni 

This emboldens me to take a guess in the hope that it may be 
thought to be as good a guess as any. So far as time in general is 
concerned, my guess is that it is essentially nothing but the hyposta- 
tization of a word, or, at least, an abstraction that goes near to 
being a fiction. The content of time is reality, and when that con- 
tent is abstracted away there is nothing left which can be called 
time. Time resolves under reflection into relations between the 
parts of abiding and eternal realities. Every now is such a relation, 
ephemeral, and, when taken by itself, practically nothing. The 
reality to which it is attached, the "objective significant structure," 
as it has been well named by Professor Adams, 12 is the fundamental 
entity with whioh philosophy is concerned. And this objective 
significant structure includes many nows, just as it includes many 
yesterdays and many to-morrows. 

Immerse yourself in the temporal process, or in any part of it, 

10 The quotations are from the Enquiry, p. 78. 

" Elements of Constructive Philosophy, p. 2. I quote the passage from St. 
Augustine from memory. 

i 2 See his admirable "Idealism and the Modern Age." 
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in the hope of finding out what reality is, and your experience will 
be like that of the great poet-philosopher, Shelley. 

Unfathomable Sea ! whose waves are years, 
Ocean of Time, whose waters of deep woe 
Are brackish with the salt of human tears I 
Thou shoreless flood, which in thy ebb and flow 
Claspest the limits of mortality! 
And sick of prey, yet howling on for more, 
Vomitest thy wrecks on its inhospitable shore; 
Treacherous in calm, and terrible in storm, 
Who shall put forth on thee, 
Unfathomable Sea? 

Yes, time is an unfathomable sea, treacherous in calm and terrible 
in storm, to those who put forth upon it in quest of reality. But 
he who turns his back on this ocean of time and searches for reality 
in the land of thought, which is its true home, will find the "modest 
creed" of this same poet-philosopher substantially true. 

It is a modest creed, and yet 
Pleasant if one considers it, 
To own that death itself must "be, 
Like all the rest, a mockery. 

That garden sweet, that lady fair 

And all sweet shapes and odors there 

In truth have never passed away: 

'Tis we, 'tis ours, are changed; not they. 

I know not what others may think and I claim to speak only for 
myself when I say that we have here, in Shelley's marvelous poem 
entitled "The Sensitive Plant," a far, far truer "image of reality" 
than Professor Alexander's dissolving stairs, which leads, as he 
admits, into the gloom. 

Daniel Sommee Robinson. 
University of Wisconsin. 



THE SCOPE AND GENESIS OP COMPARATIVE 
PSYCHOLOGY 



/"COMPARATIVE psychology, like its mother science, has had a 
^-^ long past and a short history. In fact it is doubtful whether 
it has had any history. There is no department or field in psychology 
which has been changing color, all the time since its inception, as 
much as comparative psychology. 

"While general psychology has recently been the recipient of many 



